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The last number of The Council Fire dis- 
cusses several matters of interest relating to 


One of these is the effort making to intro- 
duce white settlements into the unoccupied 
lands of the Indian Territory. In reference 
to this it says:— 

“The aspect of things along the borders of|and employ such military force as be may 
Kansas and Missouri indicate unmistakably |judge necessary to remove any such person 
that several thousands of white men are pre-|from the land.’ 
paring to invade Indian Territory with a view 
to make permanent settlement therein. 

“It is the old story repeated. The white 
man wants the Indians’ home. The pretence , 
is made that there are extensive bodies of} “Thescheme tosettle this country is simply 
good land in Indian Territory belonging to the 
Government of the United States, and hence 
open to settlement to its citizens. Under 
these circumstances it is right and proper 
that the people of the United States should 
fairly understand the real condition of the 
Indian Territory lands. We believe the peo- 
ple intend to do right, but that they are some- 
times misled by designing men, and hence 
may consent to wrong doing, under misap- 


ndian title to the country known as Indian 
Territory careful examination, and we find 
that the Government of the United States has 
confirmed to the several tribes now located 
therein, as complete and bona fide title as it is 
possible for it to confer, to wit: By four sepa- 
rate treaties with the Choctaws, in 1820, 1830, 
1855 and 1866; by four with the Creeks, to 
wit, 1828, 1832, 1855 and 1866; by five trea- 
ties with the Cherokees, to wit, in 1828, 1835, 
1846, 1866 and 1868; in all thirteen treaties, 
in each of which the question of title was con- 
firmed to the several tribes. No man has 
ever questioned these titles, except so far as 
the lands lying west of 96 degrees west longi- 
The condition of these lands is simply 
this: The government secured the right to 
locate alien tribes on the Choctaw lands in the 
treaty of 1855; upon the Creek and Cherokee 
lands lying west of 96° in the treaty of 1866, 
the price of the lands to be paid to the owners 
either by the government or the tribes lo- 
cating therein, and in no instance has the|their quasi consent, to remove them to the 
government obtained a title to the lands, but |Indian Territory. 

in every instance the lease has been made con- 
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ditioned upon the settlement of other Indians |/is, has not satisfied them. Malarial diseases 
have thinned their ranks, and they pined for 
“In plain words the government has no|their old home. 
ownership of the lands, and cannot have with-| “Some thirty of them stole away from In-* 
out a sale from the Choctaws, Creeks andjdian Territory, and were making their way 
Cherokees. In the matter of the Creek lands|northward, when they were arrested by the 
some portions have been appropriated and| military and imprisoned preparatory to being 
paid for, or payment assumed by the govern-|sent back to Indian Territory. A writ of 
ment. The government has no lands subject | habeas corpus was issued in their behalf, call- 
to pre-emption and homestead by whtte men|ing for the grounds upon which they had been 
within the limits of Indian Territory, and all|restrained of their liberty. No crime was 
schemes for settling upon any lands therein by jalleged ; no invasion of the rights of others ; 
white men are in violation of lawful treaties. |no threats of violence on their part. The re- 
See Revised Statutes, section 2118, which|turn to the writ, was simply, as I understand 
reads : it, that they were Indians, who had left their 
“¢ Every person who makes a settlement on|reservation without a permit from the agent ; 
any lands belonging, secured, or granted by|and the Government was exercising the right 
treaty, with the United States to any Indian jas claimed, to send them back, and to imprison 
tribe, or surveys or attempts to survey such|them as a means of putting that right in 
lands, or to designate any of the boundaries | force.” 
by marking trees, or otherwise, is liable toa| “Judge Dundy, of the United States Court 
penalty of one thousand dollara. The Pre-|at Omaha, who had under consideration the 
sideot may, moreover, take such measures|application for a writ of habeas corpus, de- 


cided in favor of the discharge of the Indians. 
The following are the points in his opinion : 

“1. That au Indian is a person within the 
meaning of the laws of the United States, and 
has therefore the right to sue out a writ of 
habeas corpus in the federal court and before 
a federal judge in all cases where he may be 
confined or in custody under the color of au- 
thority of the United States. 

“2. That Gen. George Crook, respondent, 
being commander of the military department 
of the Platte, has custody of the relators 
under color of the authority of the United 
States, and in violation thereof. 

“3. That no rightful authority exists for 
removing by force any of these Poncas to the 
Indian Territory, as Gen. Crook has been 
directed to do. 

* 4. That the Indians possess a right of ex- 
patriation as well as the more fortunate white 
race, and have the inalienable right to ‘life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness,’ so long 
as they obey the laws and do not trespass on 
forbidden ground; and 

“5. Being restrained of their liberty under 
the color of the authority of the United States, 
and in violation of the laws thereof, Standing 
Bear and his party must be discharged from 
custody and it is so ordered.” 

The same paper contains a copy of a peti- 
tion from respectable citizens of Yankton, 
Dakota Territory, asking that the Poncas 
may be allowed to return to their old reserva- 
tion-lands in Dakota, which still belong to 
them, and are unoccupied—the Sioux having 
declined to settle thereon. 

Standing Bear, who was one of the Poncas 
imprisoned by Gen. Crook, and discharged by 
the decision of court, appears among the re- 
cent subscribers to “ The Council Fire,” which 
so warmly defends the rights of his people. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Indian Affairs. 

























“This is plain langaage, and worthy the 
attention of every citizen, especially those 
who are leaguing themselves together to in- 
vade Indian Territory.” 





















the result of the defeat of the ‘Territorializers’ 
in the late Congress. There are several rail- 
road companies interested in having ‘ Indian 
Territory opened up for settlement.’ It is 
currently and boldly asserted that ‘funds are 
not wanting to sustain the invaders in the new 
departure.’ The Indians of the territory be- 
lieve that the scheme points to a breaking up 
of the autonomy of the Indian tribes in the 
territory, and a general destruction of all 
treaty pledges.” : 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the procla- 
mation of President Hayes, warning all citizens 
against taking part io such flagrant violations 
of law and right, may prove effectual; and 
that the Government of the United States 
may not relax its vigilance and determination 
to check this intended invasion. 

The case of the Ponca Indians is also re- 
viewed. Of these, it says :— 

“In April, 1877, under the authority of the 
Indian Office, the Poncas, some 700 in num. 
ber, were removed from their old reservation, 
in Dakota, to the Indian Territory. They 
had attained to a considerable degree of civili- 
zation, lived in comfortable log houses, wore 
garments after the fashion of the white man, 
used the furnitare and implements of white 
men, of similar degree, cultivated their lands 
and sent their children to a flourishing school, 
but they were surrounded by, and subjected 
to depredations from their natural enemies, 
the Sioux ; and hence it was deemed best, with 











































We have given the question of 





































The greater our power the greater our 
“The new location, rich and beautiful as it|danger, if we walk not in the fear of the Lord, 
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Worth. 
(Continued from page 362.) 
To Robert Scotton and Joseph Elkinton. 
3d mo. 17th, 1847. 

Dear Friends :—Having understood from 
Joel Evans’ last letter that Robert was spend- 
ing some time in the city, I feel inclined to 
address a few lines to you. You 
are both aware that settling an old account 
between such parties as P and the In- 
dians will take up a good deal of time, and be 
attended with trouble. 


*x* * * 


“For The Friend” 
Some Extracts from the Diary and Letters of Ebenezer 


I have sometimes 


get some suitable person to come out and as- 
sist in that, and to take charge of the concern. 
If I have done wrong in thus flattering my- 
self, I desire our Divine Master may forgive 
me. If it is his blessed will that I should re- 
main here, surely it must be right ; this affords 
consolation. I feel the necessity of more 
resignation, a willingness to be anything or 
nothing, as it may please Him, who is able to 
bless the labors of his weakest instruments, 
(if I am worthy at all to be called an instru- 
ment), and make them fruitful of good. I 
feel desirous to give the whole matter up (in 
relation to my stay here) to Him who is for- 
ever worthy to rule and reign in and over his 
people. In a conversation with Moses (Pierce) 
some time since, my feelings (were) hurt to 
hear him reftect as he did on Friends, for not 
doing more to help him out of his troubles ; 
he compared the situation of the heirs of Corn- 
planter to a flock of sheep with a wolf among 
them ; he said J. and J. had gone home and 
left them in the hands of the wolf. I talked 
with him more plainly than I had ever done 
before, and told him Friends wished to assist 
them in getting this business settled. J. and 
J. had come out for that purpose, and had 
tried hard to effect it; that they themselves 
had opened the door and let in the wolf; that 
their own act had got them into their present 
difficulties; that there was only one way for 
them to get out,—the way they had been ad- 
vised to. I had tried to convince them that 
the favorable circumstances under which they 
held their land ought to be an inducement to 
try to keep it. In conversation with one of 
them, in order to work a little upon his feel- 
ings and strengthen his attachment to their 
reservation, | told him, | wished them to keep 
it for four reasons, one of which was that it 
was once the property of old Cornplanter, 
upon which he lived, died, and was buried. 
I have since felt it necessary to be careful not 
to try to settle their affections too much on! 
earthly things, lest it might draw them from| 
that which is infinitely better. So far as it 
regards industry, I have tried to persuade the 
Indians generally that it was a religious duty 
to be industrious and make a good use of our 
time in trying to get an honest, comfortable 
living for ourselves and families. * * * 

A few days after getting through with the 
liquor business mentioned in my last to the 
Committee, I found a little note under the 
door of the school-house informing me that I 
and two others had better be on the lookout, 
that T. and F. was preparing, and vengeance 
declared. I understand T. aod F. to mean tar 
and feathers; this made me feel rather un- 
comfortable for a short time. I have since, 
through unmerited mercy, been much favored 
at seasons to feast on true enjoyment; their 
threats now, do not concern me. I have also 


“flattered myself that Friends would be able to 
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at times felt of late, great weakness and dis- 
couragement, and have remembered “ that 
the Lord could make the barren wilderness a 
fruitful field :” may all the fruit here and else- 
where be unto the Father, with his dear Son. 
* * * * * * 
In love I remain your friend, , 
E. Worth. 
Diary resumed. 

1847. 4th mo. 3d. I (visited) Amos Thomp- 
son, an Indian, he has been unwell for some 
time—there seems but little prospect of his 
being restored to health. I read some in the 
Testament and talked to him, after which we 
sat awhile in the quiet. I thought I felt the 
language of encouragement for him. 

4th mo. 4th. I have been tried with dis- 
couragement; (but) my ‘‘ sitting” this morn- 
ing closed in a degree to satisfaction; took a 
walk after dinner, and was truly comforted 
and stréngthened. 

7th mo. 27th. Since the above (was writ- 
ten), I have passed through discouragements 
and trials, which I have no doubt might have 
been borne with more fortitude and patience 
bad I kept my eye more single to our Divine 
Master. I have, notwithstanding, through 
his unmerited mercy, had seasons of comfort 
and refreshment. Within a few days, I trust 
I may say, [ have felt my mind in a degree 
humbled and comforted. _[ feel more resigna- 
tion is wanting to the will of a kind and mer. 
ciful Master. 

9th mo. 7th. I have been mercifully favored 
with a renewed sense of the goodness and 
mercy of the Almighty, to bear with, and re- 
visit me. Oh! may these seasons of mercy 
and enjoyment, with the covenants I have 
made, be borne in mind, and if I should be 
spared to read this in years to come, may I 
profit by it. Ob! that in my time that is to 
come, there may be more of the fruits of 
righteousness than in the past. Last First- 
day was a week, the 29th of last month, was 
a day of enjoyment; I spent the afternoon to 
my comfort, had an open and satisfactory op- 
portunity with Isaac Snow; also one with 
Moses and his wife Mary, in which I was 
favored to feel a concern for their spiritual 
prosperity, and language to expressit. I laid 
awake a good deal of the night following, in 
which I had sweet peace and enjoyment. 

9th mo. 23d. I left my boarding-house this 
morning to go to see Samuel Patterson, hav- 
ing been requested by his father to call and 
talk with him on the subject of his intemper- 
ance; had a pretty satisfactory opportunity 
with him, for which I felt in a degree thank- 
ful. Returned home, and in the afternoon 
had my week-day ‘‘sitting,” it was a highly 
favored season, | know not that I remember 
one more so; I think I may say | was merci- 
fully favored with the spirit of prayer, greatly 
to my comfort and encouragement, 

(To be continued.) 


It is a precious state to feel the mind staid 
upon the Lord, walking in his way ; to know 


the girdle and bridle of Truth, and a being 


girdled and bridled with it; to know every 
high thought and imagination brought down 
and subjected unto Christ the light, the way. 


This is possible to be known now, as in times 


past. It is in the thoughts, will, and im- 
aginations that the enemy of man’s happiness 
gets and builds his strongholds; and until 
they are broken down, subjected and de- 
stroyed by the power of God within, no peace, 


quietness, nor soul-satisfactton, can be enjoyed; 
no sitting down in the kingdom of God, nor 
drinking of the rivers of pleasure that are at 
his right hand, can be attained to or partaken 
of.— William Shewen. 


Life and Adventure in Japan, 
BY E, WARREN CLARK. 
(Continued from page 362.) 

Nearly three hundred years ago the founder 
of the Tycoon dynasty dwelt in a great castle, 
This castle was at Shidzuoka, and was sur. 
rounded with high walls and broad moats 
with water flowing through them. This castle 
is now in ruins, and fire and earthquake have 
left little there save the walls and moats and 
crumbled towers shaded by patriarchal pines, 
For a century or more these castle grounds 
remained unoccupied, and the birds and wild 
animals had learned to make it their home; 
while the city still thrived without the walls, 
and grew in crescent form around the broad 
outer moat of the castle. 

After I had lived a year at the Buddhist 
temple, already described, the government 
decided to build me a house in foreign style, 
and [ was requested to select the most suit- 
able site for its location. My two friends 
Katz and Okubo, who had been councillors 
in the court of the last Tycoon (and who were 
more recently instrumental in calling me to 
Japan), were the persons who built me the 
house, as a gift from San-mie-san, a little 
prince of the province, whom they had in 
charge. This little prince was greatly re- 
spected in the region, as he was descended 
from those who had ruled the country for 
three hundred years, and would have been 
the present Tycoon had not that power been 
overthrown. 

Katz and Okubo thought my temple home 
too far away from the school and too unpro- 
tected, besides being inconvenient in many 
ways. They wisely proposed the new house, 
and I chose the deserted castle grounds as the 
best place upon which to build. 

The Japanese carpenters had never seen a 
foreign house, nor were they familiar with 
modern methods of construction ; neither did 
I consider myself an architect, or capable of 
very explicit directions. But I wanted a house 
well built, comfortable, and secure. So we 
determined to overcome all obstacles. I drew 
up the plans with care, and for nearly six 
months hundreds of stone-cutters and car- 
penters were engaged in executing them. A 
portion of the embankment on the corner of 
the castle moat was cut away and faced with 
solid masonry, constructed from stones drawn 
from the ruins of the old castle tower. The 
stones for the walls of the house were brought 
from a neighboring province. 

I experienced much pleasure in watching 
the progress of my crude architectural ideas, 
as they slowly assumed solid reality. But 
the work was no child’s play; for not only 
did the ground plan and apartments have to 
be mapped out, but every thing inside and 
outside the house had to be explained, for the 
Japs had no move idea of their meaning than 
the man in the moon. Doors, windows, stairs, 
closets, chimneys, and other minor details had 
to be drawn and presented to the head-car- 
penter by pictures and measurements. Some- 
times the most amusing mistakes would occur, 
owing to his never having seen the objects in 
question. The carpenters were skilful in 
imitation beyond any thing you could believe. 
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lation to them exceeding the novelties of the| be taught by Him. Frequently read the Holy 


They brought back the most perfect little 
models of the things described, and it was 
seldom necessary to correct them. 

After the work of building was fairly com- 
menced, the roof was completed in a month, 
and the heaviest part of the foundation in two 
months more; for you must know that it 
would be decidedly contrary to Japanese 
character to do any thing except in a manner 
directly opposite to all our preconceived no- 
tions on the subject. In a Japanese house the 
roof is always built first, and the other parts 
afterwards! With a kind of celestial instinct, 
they always commence at the highest point 
and work downwards. In all the lesser oc- 
cupations of daily labor, such as digging, saw- 
ing, planing, cutting lumber, boring holes, or 
turning screws, the Japanese do just exactly 
the reverse of what people do on the other 
hemisphere. 

The chimneys, by the way, were the most 
mysterious part of the house tothe carpenters. 
For a long time they could not be prevailed 
upon to build them; but at last they broke 
holes through the floors and roof, and, with 
the aid of the stone-cutters, put them in. 

They regafded the building of the house as 
a wonderful achievement, and hundreds of 
people from all over the country came to see 
it, supposing that all houses in America were 
built in the same style. 

On the south side of the house a court-yard 
is seen, where I gave a ‘‘stereopticon exhibi- 
tion” on Christmas eve to several hundred 
delighted Japanese, the parents and friends 
of my stadents. The evening was beautiful, 
and the people came early with printed tickets 
that invited them to “a trip in imagination 
through foreign countries and the starry 
heavens!” 

Not the least interesting part of the enter- 
tainment to them was the opportunity given 
of viewing the interior of my house. Ushers 
were appointed to guide them around, and for 
an hour the people poured in and out of the 
house, uttering all manner of exclamations of 
wonder at what they saw. And well they 
might, for the poor creatures had never been 
accustomed in their own homes to any thing 
we would call comfort. Living and sleeping, 
as they do, on straw mats, in simple wooden 
houses with paper windows and shutters, and 
without any thing that we could call furni- 
ture, except little lacquer tables a foot high, 
of course a foreign house, furnished in Ameri- 
can style, appeared to them luxurious beyond 
description. 

They examined every object with the mi- 


parlor, bedrooms, or well-stocked pantry. 
When it was dark I seated the people on 
straw mats in the court-yard, and delighted 
them with the stereopticon entertainment. 
They had never seen such a sight before, and 
the beautiful pictures of scenes in America 
and Europe were like glimpses into another 
world. The revolving astronomical diagrams 
excited great astonisnment. I tried to prove 


by the shadow of the earth on the moon, and 
by the ship sailing around the globe, that our 
world was round. But the old folks shook 


their heads, and were sceptical on that point ; 


for they had been in the world longer than I 
bad, and knew it was flat! 
(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Morning Devotion. 

The practice of turning the thoughts to our 
Creator, when we first arise in the morning 
refreshed by a night’s slumber, is one that 
many Christians have felt to be very profit- 
able to them. It is good for us to have the 
spirit covered with a sense of the Divine 
Presence, and that living desires should as- 
cend on high for preservation in the fear of 
the Lord through the labors and exposure of 
the day. 

In adopting and recommending the advice 
contained in the following brief paragraphs, 


of the word ‘‘ pray,” he does not mean simply 
an utterance of words which may be addressed 
to the Almighty without the heart being so 
impressed as to enable it to offer true prayer, 
but he refers to that waiting on the Lord in 
reverential silence and in fervent exercise of 
mind, in which the spirit of prayer is often 
felt to arise. 
MORNING PRAYER. 

“« What rules of life do you give to your 
young Christians?’ I am often asked. ‘ Only 
our morning prayer.’ 

“Tf I can secure a few quiet, thoughtful, 
| 


writer desires to explain, that by the use 


sacred moments on rising, the influence goes 
all day with the soul. 

“ Before the mind touches study or busi- 
ness, or gets absorbed in any line of duty, 
pray. Before any temptation has met you, 
pray. The time to put your armor on is the 
morning. Have a few moments of close coun- 
sel with your wisest Instructor. 

“T would thus urge on the young Christian 
jast what I feel the need of myself.—Z. P. 
Powell. 


Additional Advices. 


nutest care; carpets, rocking-chairs, table-| Books —The reading of pernicious books 
covers, writing desk, mirrors, lace curtains,|is a source of much danger, particularly to 
chandelier, beds, and bureans—all were ofjyoung persons. There are some pretending 
great novelty to them. The brilliant-colored|to advocate the cause of religion, which tend 
oil-cloth in the hall created astonishment as |to settle the reader in a mere belief in the out- 
they walked upon it, for they could not im-|ward coming of Christ, yet overlooking his 
agine what it was or how it could be made.|spiritual appearance in the heart, and the 
The walls and ceilings were covered with | work of regeneration by his Holy Spirit, with- 
bright-tinted paper of various patterns—for |out which our Lord declared, that no man can 
we do not use plaster ceilings in this land of|see the Kingdom of God. These, we believe, 
-earthquakes—-and the Japanese understood|are instrumental in obstructing the work of 
the wall paper very well, for it is from Japan |religion, and the spreading of the reign of the 
that Europeans first got the idea of covering|Prince of Peace. We would affectionately 
their walls with paper. press upon all our members, to keep upon 

But when the Japs, especially the ladies, |their guard against these insidious attempts 
came to explore the kitchen, their admiration |to draw the mind away from submission to 
for the cooking-range and chimney was an-|the washing of regeneration and the renewing 
bounded. They had never seen ovens, or ap-|of the Holy Ghost, which their Saviour would 
pliances for baking, roasting, &c., and every |effect in their hearts. Dear young Friends, 
thing in the culinary department was a reve- love retirement, as at his fect, that you may 


Scriptures and the writings of your own So- 
ciety; which would, as you obey the Truth, 
strengthen you to turn your back upon all the 
seductions of Satan, the corrupting amuse- 
ments of the day, and the attractions to mingle 
with those who are enemies to the cross of 
Christ. Religion is an inward work ; and all 
who really know it abide with their Lord, 
both in his sufferings, and when his banner 
over them is felt to be love.—Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, 1860. 

Burials—Our members are tenderly ad- 
vised and cautioned against a growing ten- 
dency in the present day to conform to the 
ways and customs of the world, in relation 
to the expensive coffin, babiliments and floral 
decorations bestowed upon the perishable 
body upon the occasion of its burial. The 
desire was expressed, that in reference to the 
two first-named departares from simplicity 
on these solemn occasions, we may let our 
moderation be more fully known to all men; 
and that the other practice intended or calcu- 
lated to drown solemn thoughts of death and 
the grave, may be withstood by all our mem- 
bers.—1877. 


‘sich 
Accepting Responsibilities. 

We have often had occasion to notice with 
disapproval the spirit so common among men, 
and not altogether unknown to women also, 
of desiring bigh and prominent positions in 
political, commercial, literary or social life, 
and the many unworthy and undignified 
efforts made to obtain them. From the long- 
ing of the school boy for pre-eminence in his 
base ball club to the secret craving for the 
President's chair, this spirit is rife among us, 
and to it we may trace much of the ineffi- 
ciency of execution, the perversion of means, 
the unfaithfulness to trusts, and the general 
corruption which inflicts such grievous stains 
upon our organizations, and frustrates so 
much of their power for good. 

There is, however, an opposite extreme, 
into which another very different class of peo- 
ple is in danger of falling, and which, while 
winning a kind of sympathy, from its utter 
antipathy to all trickiness and wire-pulling, 
is yet to be regarded as a deplorable public 
calamity. We allude to the unwillingness of 
good and capable men and women to assume 
positions of trust and importance to which 
they may be appointed. It may be thought 
that this is so rare a defect, and forms so re- 
freshing a contrast to the eager feverishness 
of office-hunting, that it needs bat little re- 
probation. Yet this is not the case. It is 
surely quite as important that all places of 
trust be filled with suitable officers as that 
unsuitable ones be kept out. Indeed it is only 
by the former coming to pass, that the latter 
can be possible. So whenever the right man 
declines, from any cause, to fill the place for 
which his talents or education or native quali- 
ties pecaliarly fit him, he inevitably contri- 
butes a large share towards putting the wrong 
man in. Probably but few persons realize 
that this is so. To decline an honor seems so 
natural a thing to a modest person, so merely 
pegative an act, so utterly innocent of any ill 
intention, that it cannot involve any responsi- 
bility, or be the cause of any injurious effect. 
Yet, when we reflect that, to one person well 
fitted for an honorable position, there are 
probably a hundred eager aspirants who are 
not at all qualified to discharge its duties, we 





shall see that the retirement of that one is 
the turning point which throws the work al- 
most certainly into incompetent hands. True, 
the lack of competence is the usual plea made 
by those who shrink from assuming responsi- 
bility ; but, unfortunately, it is those who are 
best qualified who usually feel this lack, while 
the careless and unthinking, eager only for 
the emoluments or the éclat of the work they 
sue for, are loud in proclaiming their general 
abilities and special fitness. Such modesty, 
then, however pleasing to look upon, should 
give way before the judgment of others, and 
learn to distrust its own convictions, rather 
than suffer them to imperil a good cause. 

Many other reasons are also urged for re- 
fusing positions of trust. Want of leisure, 
pressing duties, the thavklessness of office, its 
publicity, its criticism, oftentimes its unde- 
served reproach and censure. It is true that 
such objections are often based on facts. Valu- 
able public work by no means receives all the 
honor and gratitude that it deserves. Self- 
sacrifice is sometimes rewarded by obloquy, 
and earnest effort with indifference or scorn. 
But what then? Is there not another side to 
be realized? Is not all this effort and self- 
denial, and even suffering for the good of the 
community, a means of paying a large debt 
which is due to society? Ancient civilization 
taught the strong to use the weak, and the 
wise to use the foolish, as stepping-stones to 
further power and glory for themselves, but 
the civilization which is born of love and 
charity teaches that strength and wisdom, 
and talenis, and power, and education, and 
money, and leisure, and every other privilege, 
should be freely offered as stepping stones on 
which those less favored may climb to heights 
which would otherwise be wholly inaccessi- 
ble. All or any of these advantages are so 
many obligations to use them for the general 
good. “ Noblesse obligé” is as true as it ever 
was in feudal times, and bears even a higher 
application. 

f each one who possesses any good thing 
is bound to see for himself that it is doing its 
reasonable work for the world, surely, when 
his fellow men, conscious of their need of it, 
combine to ask him to use it for their benefit, 
he should have grave and weighty reasons, 
indeed, to justify him in declining. It is no 
longer the honor that is done to him that 
should be uppermost in his mind, but the ser- 
vice that is due to them. The first he might 
resign, but the latter he dare not, if he would 
be faithful to his trast.— Public Ledger. 

Selected. 
TEACH ME TO LIVE. 
Teach me to live! ’tis easier far to die; 
Gently and silently to pass away, 
On earth’s long night to close the heavy eye, 
And waken in the realms of glorious day. 


Teach me that harder lesson, how to live, 
To serve Thee in the darkest paths of life; 
Arm me for conflict now ; fresh vigor give, 
Aud make me more than conqueror in the strife. 


Teach me to live! my daily cross to bear, 

Nor murmur though I bend beneath its load. 
Only be with me; let me feel Thee near ; 

Thy smile sheds gladness on the darkest road. 


Teach me to live, and find my life in Thee ; 
Looking from earth and earthly things away ; 
Let me not falter, but untiringly 
Press on, and gain new strength and power each day. 


Teach me to live! with kindly words for all; 
Wearing no cold, repulsive brow of gloom; 
Waiting, with cheerful patience, till Thy call 
Summons my spirit to her heavenly home. 
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May we so live, that when we die, 
We may mount to realms on high, 
Prove the pleasures which arise 
In a blessed paradise, 

Mingle in delights eternal, 

Where the scene is ever vernal, 
And adore the Lord, who reigns 
In those bright celestial plains. Cc. 


Original. 


A CONCLUSION. 


There’s no abiding city here, 

That rears its spire in yonder sphere ; 
But unto it the coast is clear 

For those who live in holy fear, 
Who keep the sacred presence near. 


C. 


Selected. 
THE TURNED LESSON. 

“T thought I knew it,” she said : 

“T thought I had learned it quite !” 
But the gentle teacher shook her head, 

With a grave, yet loving light, 
In the eyes that fell on the upturned face, 

As she gave the book 
With the mark still set in the self-same place. 


“I thought I knew it !” she said, 
And a heavy tear fell down, 

As she turned away with bending head; 
Yet not for reproof or frown, 

And not for the lesson to learn again, 
Or the play hour lost ; 

It was something else that gave the pain. 


She could not have put it in words, 
But her teacher understood, 

As God understands the chirp of the birds 
In the depths of an autumn wood ; 

And a quiet touch on the reddening cheek 
Was quite enough ; 

No need to question, no need to speak. 


Then the gentle voice was heard, 
“ Now, I will try you again,” 
And the lesson was mastered, every word ; 
Was it not worth the pain ? 
Was it not kinder the task to turn 
Than to let it pass 
As a lost, lost leaf that she did not learn? 
Ts it not often so, 
That we only learn in part, 
And the Master’s testing time may show 
That it was not quite “ by heart ?” 
Then He gives, in his wise and patient grace, 
The lesson again, 
With the mark still set in the self-same place. 
Only stay by his side 
Till the page is really known ; 
It may be we failed because we tried 
To learn it all alone. 
And now that He would not let us lose 
One lesson of love, 
(For he knows the loss), can we refuse ? 
Then let our hearts be still, 
Though our task be turned to-day. 
O! let Him teach us what He will, 
In his most gracious way, 
Till, sitting only at Jesus’ feet, 
As we learn each line, 
The hardest is found all clear and sweet. 
—Good Words. 


Religious {tems, &e. 

Mourning Attire—The German Baptists at 
their meeting for the Southern District of 
Ohio decided that it was not in harmony 
with the Gospel for brethren [as they term 
themselves], to wear crape on their sleeves 
when acting as pall-bearers. The New York 
Independent criticises this action in a light 
spirit, by saying, “ We have on several ovca- 
sions examined specimens of crape, and have 
been unable to see anything in it not in har- 
mony with the Gospel.” The Primitive Chris. 
tian in its reply, says, The Author of Chris- 
tianity gave special charges to his disciples 
not to make a display to be seen of men when 
performing their religious services. And it 


queries whether the same principles would 
not “discountenance any mere forms of mourn. 
ing at funerals? Nature has its method for 
expressing its sorrow, and Christians need 
no artificial or ornamental signs to display 
theirs.” 

It very sensibly adds, “ Funeral badges and 
apparel make expenditures which many can- 
not afford, but if the custom obtains, the 
necessary articles must be procured, although 
those on whom the expenses fall have not the 
money to spare to procure them.” 

The Presbyterian Church and Romanism.— 
At the recent meeting of the General Assem. 
bly of the Presbyterian Church at Saratoga, 
the action of the Assembly of 1835 was re. 
affirmed, which states its belief that the Roman 
Catholic Church has essentially apostatized 
from the Christian religion ; and which recom. 
mends its members “to endeavor by the dif- 
fusion of light by means of the pulpit and the 
press, and all other proper and Christian means, 
to resist the extension of Romanism, and lead 
its subjects to the knowledge of the truth.” 

At the late meetinga resolution was adopted, 
protesting against the political ambition of 
Romanism and its sectarian demands for the 
public funds. 

First-day in Chicago.—The Chicago Interior 
says: 

of The picture of nearly three thousand 
saloons in full blast on Sunday, from an hour 
before any church doors are open, to an hour 
at night long after the sextons have closed 
them, is a dark and fearful one—fearful on 
account of the ruin which is already reap- 
ing, and still more fearful when we think of 
the harvest of ruin that may be before us. 
But the picture is not darker than the facts, 
It isa picture true to the life. We vividly 
recall to mind, that it was on precisely such a 
Sunday night eight years ago—a night follow- 
ing a Sabbath utterly desecrated by revelry 
and drunkenness in all parts of the city—that 
the great fire originated, which in thirty-six 
hours, laid the greater part of it in ashes, 
buried hundreds of victims under its ruins, 
and clad all hearts with dismay or despair. 
But here we are to-day, utterly oblivious of 
the lesson, utterly reckless of the danger, with . 
precisely the same elements of demoraliza- 
tion, and the same causes of destruction, which 
existed then, all in full force again, and to all 
appearance, with a tenfold increase of power 
for evil. This resurrected metropolis of a 
great Christian people, in her pride of atheism, 
ber greed of gain, and her insane lust of for- 
bidden pleasure, has not only set God’s law 
at defiance, and the laws of the State of 
Illinois at defiance, and the public sentiment 
of all the law-abiding classes of her own citi- 
zens at defiance, but by solemn vote and or- 
dinance, has decreed that so far as the liquor 
traffic can destroy it, there shall be no Sab- 
bath of rest in Chicago—other trades and 
business occupation may cease, but this one 
privileged class shall go on unmolested, and 
unchecked.” 

Religion and Morality in Germany.—The’ 
Sunday at Home contains an article on this 
subject, prepared by Wm. Tallack, of England. 
He says, “it is impossible for the friends of 
that great historic empire to divest them- 
selves of the gravest anxiety on its account 
when, as recently and at present, many of its 
official authorities and most honored citizens 
unite in public lamentations over a grievous 
decadence in the condition of the national 
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religion and morality, and over a marked/The counsels of the ministers of religion could|glass rattling in the window frames, and 
and rapid increase in the statistics of crime. |scarcely be expected to have much weight|somebody else suggested earthquake, a sug- 

“For example, there appeared in the lead-|with the people under these circumstances. | gestion which was met with derision. How- 
ing English newspapers, a few months ago,|Though the Government enjoins the study of|ever, at about half past 12 p. M. a dense cloud 
a statement, that ‘The Chaplain of the Im-/the Scriptures in the public schools, yet some|of smoke was seen to be issuing from the 
erial family preached a sermon before thejof the University professors whom it appoints| great crater of Etna—that is, as well as its 

mperor and Imperial family, in which hejand pays, are permitted to issue books of ajorigin could be traced amid the clouds with 
spoke of the present state of morality, or rather|most skeptical tendency, which irreverently|which the mountain was covered. It was a 
immorality, in Prussia, in very strong terms. jattack the fundamental principles of Chris-|broad cloud, which stretched over the land 
He said, “Affection, faith, and obedience to|tianity. and over the sea until it was lost on the hori- 
the word of God are unknown in this country,| One of the most fruitful sources of evil to}zon. It had a very red, or rather it might 
in this our great German Fatherland, which |Germany is the enormous development of the|be described as of a burnt sienna color, and 
formerly was jastly called the home of the|military system. Conscription forces the men| minute specks of ash began to fall, but not in 
faith. On the contrary, it really seems as ifjand youths into the army by the hundreds of|any quantity ; we could trace it in its course 
it were the father of all lies who now is wor-|thousands, and there in the barracks and/jfar into the night, and, in fact, until we all 
shipped in Prussia. What formerly was con-|among their comrades, they are exposed to/went to bed. On the morning of the 27th all 
sidered generous and noble is now looked/gross temptations, without the restraining in-|seemed in repose: not a cloud was upon the 
upon with contempt ; and theft and swindling | fluences of home-life to protect them. Com-/mountain, save the flat cloud with a lump in 
are called by the euphonic name ‘business.’|paratively-few can stand the pressure unin-|the middle, which often overhangs the crater 
Marriages are concluded without the blessing |jured, and the moral corruption thus pro-jin the summer months, and which the Sicilians 
of the Church, concluded ‘on trial,’ to be|duced is a greater evil to Germany than thejcall ‘“‘the Cardinal’s Hat.” But at half-past 
broken, if not found to answer. We still| pecuniary burden. eight a dense cloud was observed to issue 
have a Sunday, but it is only a Sunday in| The author thus sums up his article :—“ It} from the earth upon the northern slope of the 
name, as the people work during church hours|is not the supremacy of the military or of|mountain, as well as could be judged, about 
and spend the afternoon and evening in riot-|the police, it is not the power of the cannon|half-way between Linguagrossa and Randazzo, 
ing in public-houses and music-halls; while|or of the prison-cell, but it is the mightier|but much higher up the moontain. This cloud 
the upper classes rush to the races, preferring |sovereignty of the principles of the Bible and|grew and spread, and became so dense that 
to hear the panting of the tortured horses to|the Gospel that can alone restore Germany|the whole mountain became perfectly invisi- 
hearing the word of God, which is ridiculed |to a healthy social condition.” ble; the light became so much obscured that 
in the press and turned into blasphemy in the 
opular assemblies.” ’ 

“W. Tallack feeling it very difficult to accept 
such a gloomy picture as the above as a faith- 
ful description of German society, yet being 
unable absolutely to reject it when coming 
from so authoritative a source, took occasion 
during a recent visit to Berlin, to refer to 
these complaints by the Imperial chaplain, 
and appealed to various persons in religious 


ie it resembled the darkness produced by a total 
Natural History, Science, de. eclipse of the sun, and a rain of fine black 
Kungu Cake.—During a portion of the|ash, like powdered emery, commenced. So 
year, the northern dwellers on Lake Nyassajheavy was the fall that the promontory of 
have a harvest which furnishes a singular| Naxos, but two miles distant, became per- 
sort of food. As we approached our limit in|fectly invisible. This black rain continued 
that direction, clouds, as of smoke rising from |the whole of the day; loud reports could oc- 
miles of burning grass, were observed bending |casionally be heard from the mountain, and 
in a southeasterly direction, and we thought|no doubt now remained that an eruption on, 
that the unseen land on the opposite side was/a grand scale had commenced. No positive 
and civil official positions for their own opinions |closing in, and that we were near the end of|information could be obtained as to its exact 
on the subject. It was sad and surprising to|the lake. But next morning we sailed through |locality, for nobody could ascend the moun- 
find an almost unanimous agreement as tojone of the clouds on our own side, and dis-|tain under such circumstances. Etna is so 
the truth of these allegations; though there!covered that it was neither smoke nor haze,|enormous and so precipitous and rugged that 
was not quite the same amount of unanimity | but countless millions of minute midges called|a voyage of investigation in such a rain of 
as to the causes of so deplorable a state of|‘‘kungo” (a cloud or fog). They filled the/ash and sach darkness would have been al- 
affairs. But there was found to be a general air to an immense height, and swarmed upon| most an impossibility. We did all we could 
concurrence of opinion that the great war of|the water, too light to sink in it. Eyes and|to obtain news, but very little that could be 
1870-71 between Germany and France was a/mouth had to be kept closed while passing|depended upon was acquired. 
turning-point in the national history, and|through this living cloud: they struck upon; All night this black rain went on. About 
that since that date things have been going|the face like fine drifting snow. Thousands/midnight huge fires could be seen looming 
decidedly from bad to worse. Published|lay in the boat when she emerged from the|tbrough the dense clouds. In the morning a 
statistics show, that during five years from|cloud of midges. The people gather these|most extraordinary scene presented itself; 
1872 to 1876 inclusive, crimes against life and|minute insects by night, and boil them into | the whole face of nature was black, the hills 
the person have increased 50 per cent.; and/thick cakes, to be used as a relish—millions/and plains were black, the seashore was black, 
crimes against morality 56 per cent. of midges in a cake. A kungo cake, an inch|the usually dazzling white roads were black, 
“A careful series of house-to-house inquiries|thick and as large as the blue bonnet of a/the roofs of the houses were black. My gar- 
in Berlin, show that in less than one house|Scotch plowman, was offered to us; it was/den is just now a mass of flowers, but every 
out of every eighty is there any regular use|very dark in color, and tasted not unlike|leaf, every petal, every cup, was loaded with 
or even possession of the Bible. So small is|caviare, or salted locusts.—D. Livingstone. | black, the edges of the petals giving a bright 
the proportion of the attenders at religious} At a recent meeting of a scientific company |line of the color of the flower. If a breath of 
worship in the German capital, that, to ajin England, a specimen of this cake was ex-|wind passed, a black shower fell from the 
population of more than a million, there are|hibited. trees, and still the black rain went on. The 
only one hundred and ten ministers of re-| The Eruption of Mt. Etna.—A correspondent |effect upon the mind was most depressing. 
ligion, both Protestant and Catholic. Thejof the London Times, writing at Taormina,|This ash penetrates everything; it is found 
average number of persons in each congrega-|Sicily, on May 29th, gives an account of the/in closely-shut linen drawers, in close boxes ; 
tion is below one hundred.” eruption of Mount Ktna. He says: On the/it is all among my paper asI write, and it 
This deplorable condition of things is not|night of May 25th there were continuous|seems to take delight in inserting itself in 
caused by ignorance, for the people are gene-|murmurings from Etna, but, this not being| one’s food—for two days I have been chewing 
rally well educated; nor by the absence of|an uncommon occurrence, it attracted buat|grit. The effect of trees and figures in this 
artistic taste, which is well developed, and|little or no attention. On the morning of|universal black is very strange, the colors 
supplied with abundant objects for its exercise|the 26th these murmurings increased, and I|standing out with startling brilliancy. 
in collections of pictures, statues, and museums|called the attention of a servant of mine to| At two o'clock in the day I started on 
of various kinds; nor by intemperance. the fact, but he positively denied that the} horseback to Piedmonte to try and gain some 
One of the most fruitful sources of the con-}sounds proceeded from the mountain at all ;| positive news, and heard that three craters, 
tempt in which religion is held is the con-|he rather thought the noise was made by the} each about a mile apart, and situate like the 
nection between the church and State—the/|surf beating on the seashore eight hundred/points of a triangle, had opened in a valley 
church being considered as little more than|feet below, a dull sound which it mach re-|about six miles above a postal station called 
one of the departments of the government.!sembled. Somebody called attention to the’ Passapescaro, a place nearly midway on the 
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road between Linguagrossa and Randazzo— 
a most difficult place to reach, as lodging of 
any description could not be obtained within 
14 miles, over precipitous and rugged ground, 
with every path obliterated by the ash, the 
mountain thundering and vomiting fire in 
unknown directions, with the terrible dark- 
ness and eternal rain of black ash, and gene- 
ral consternation everywhere. The lava was 
said to be flowing, but only its reflected light 
could be seen at night, as it was in a valley 
which, as far as I can ascertain, must be next 
the “ Valley del Bove.” 

My eyes were most painfully inflamed by 
the fine ash as I returned, as were those of 
my horse. My pockets were full, my boots 
were full; it was down my neck, in my bair 
and beard, and my ears were blocked up with 
it; the polished surface of my saddle was 
ground away with the grit. On the road 
home I came upon a priest enlarging upon 
the eruption to a select audience of contadini, 
and ventilating his knowledge by describing 
the destruction of Pompeii, and, among other 
accuracies, described the sentinel at the Her- 
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consuming annually about 7,500 tons. Beet- 
root sugar can be classed among the natural 
enemies of the cane; the very mention of its 
name in Mauritius acts like the wave of a red 
flag to a bull—a good year for “ beet” mean- 
ing a bad year for sugar; a failure in the 
former crop will add several shillings to the 
price of a hundred weight of cane sugar, a 
difference which means to the planter a good 
income for the year, or the reverse. Beet 
sugar is encouraged by bounties by the French 
Government; hence its cheaper production, 
and its rivalry with cane sugar.—Frazer’s 
Magazine. 
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We have received a number of communica- 
tions from different parties in America and 
from one person in England, referring to the 
Editorial in No. 36 of the present volume of 
“ The Friend,” which contained the doctrinal 


culaneum gate sticking to his post through it|minutes issued by the Select Yearly Meeting 
all, and being found with bis gun 1800 years|of those who separated from Ohio Yearly 


after. 

At night the scene was magnificent; a 
tremendous stream of lava, many miles long, 
descended in the apparent direction of Ran- 
dazzo, while from the new craters great balls 
of fire were thrown high in the air and burst 
into showers of fire, like gigantic rockets, ac- 
companied by thundering explosions. This 
morning the explosions are still going on; 
the stream of lava seems more active than 
ever, but the ash has much diminished, and 
although much of the mountain is obscured, 
it is by a cloud apparently of vapor rather 
than of ash, and this gives indications of clear- 
ing away, when the whole scene may become 
visible. Two English gentlemen left here 
this morning to try and reach the craters.— 
Public Ledger. 

Healthful Effect of Fire-—D. Livingstone 
in his travels in Africa observes, that “in oc- 
cupyiog one night a well-built hut, which had 
been shut up for some time, the air inside at 
once gave usa chill and an attack of fever, 
both of which vanished when the place was 
well ventilated by means of a fire. We have 
frequently observed that lighting a fire early 
in the mornings, even in the hottest time of 
the year, gives freshness to the whole house, 
and removes that feeling of closeness and 
languor which a hot climate induces.”’ 

he residents of the unhealthy lowlands | 
along the sea-board portions of our Southern 
States are well aware of the health-preserving 
effect of a little fire on the open hearth, io 
the mornings and evenings of even hot and 
sultry weather. A resident on the Isle of St. 
Helena said she had a fire kindled daily dur- 
ing the sickly season from the Sixth to the 
Tenth month. 

Sugar from Mauritius.—Something like one- 
tenth of the sugar in the world is produced | 
in Mauritius. M’Culloch, in 1858, put down 
the world’s produce at 1,250,000 tons. In that 
year the island produced about 126,250 tons. 





Meeting in 1854. 

The first of these, in point of time, is from 
one who feels himself aggrieved by the ex- 
pression, “the heresy of E. Hicks and his 
followers,” as used in that editorial. He says, 
“ Hicksite is an appellation we never acknowl- 
edged. * * 
us who accept the Scriptures as Friends al- 
ways have, and believe that the Holy Spirit 
alone can truly interpret them. Oar discip- 
line I believe acknowledges all the offices of 
our Saviour, as does yours, and whatsoever 
is to be savingly known of the outward is, 
through obedience to His inward and spiritual 
appearance in the heart. * * Our discipline 
is a sufficient refutation of our denying the 


the Holy Scriptures.” After some further re- 
marks he intimates that it, would be well for 
those who have the oversight of “ The Friend,” 
to “avoid unjustly and reproachfully calling 
us Hicksites.” 

We desire to avoid all unjust and reproach- 
ful language, and have no intention to use 
terms which can properly bear such a con- 
struction. But in consequence of the divisions 
which have been effected in our Society in 
the last fifty years or more, there are several 
independent bodies claiming the name of 
Friends; and if reference is made to the doc- 
trines or movements of these, there must be 
some distinctive appellation used, or the read- 
ers of oar paper will not know to whom we 
allude, 

As to the doctrinal questions involved, we 
can unfeignedly rejoice in every evidence 
that those going under the name of Friends, 
or that any other branches of the Christian 
church, are being preserved in soundness of 
faith, or are being brought nearer to that 
standard. We would rejoice to know that 
many of the fellow-members of our corre- 
spondent hold the same views as ourselves 
with regard to the atoning sacrifice of our 


In 18623 the crop produced 165 000 tons, the |Saviour, as well as to the necessity of experi- 
largest quantity ever made in Mauritius in look His work in our hearts in order for 


single crop. These figures are independent 


salvation. We have no harsh or unkind 


of sugar made from beet or other sources be- |feelings toward these, or toward those with 


sides the cane. The crop during the coupe 
just over is estimated at 125,000 tons, 


whose doctrines we cannot unite. But that 


Of there did exist a difference in doctrine at the 


this the larger portion is exported, the island 'time of the separation in 1827, is shown by 


There is a large number with 


divinity of Christ, and the authenticity 
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the document then put forth by those with 
whom our correspondent is associated, which 
declares: “ Doctrines held by one part of 
Society, and which we believe to be sound 
and edifying, are pronounced by the other 
part to be unsound and spurious.” In pro. 
portion as the difference here avowed ceases 
to exist, will the partition wall between the 
two bodies be removed. 

A letter from England suggests that it was 
a mistake to state in the editorial we are con. 
sidering, that “ London Yearly Meeting was 
the first to accept that body of separatists 
[the Binns’ Meeting] as a meeting in unity 
with it;” as the writer thinks that the ae. 
knowledgment of it by some of the other 
Yearly Meetings preceded in point of time the 
action of London Yearly Meeting. We have 
not at hand the data to verify this statement 

which does not affect the main subject-matter 
of the editorial), but we mention it, from the 
desire to be just to all. 

A letter from a member of the Binns’ Meet- 
ing in Ohio says, that many of their members 
have no unity with the act of the Select Meet- 
ing ; aod further states that the account of it 
published in “ The Friend,” “I find to be ad- 
mitted to be a true and correct report of the 
action in 1877, and also in 1878.” ‘This writer 
states that he had been informed by mem- 
bers of their Select Meeting, that the dele- 
gation of English Friends were not present 
when the subject was introduced, having pre- 
viously left on their Western journey. We 
think this information cannot be correct, be- 
cause we have received a letter from one of 
his fellow-members, who says that he was 
present when those minutes were adopted, 
The letter contains the following paragraph : 
‘The English deputation is referred to in the 
article [the Editorial of 4th mo. 19th]. Two 
of them were present when the minate of '78 
was considered, and they heard the doctrinal 
views there expressed, &c.” 

The letter last referred to enters into an 
explanation of the meaning and a defence of 
the minute before quoted in our Journal, 
which it says, “ Appears to be too brief and 
not explanatory enough to be correctly un- . 
derstood.” We quote from it sufficient to 
enable the reader to understand the meaning 
which the writer attaches to the minute: 

‘‘T am persuaded that the apparent differ. 
ence among Friends of your Yearly Meeting 
and ours, is largely owing to our standpoints; 
and mediums through which we look, to- 
gether with the side of truth upon which we 
jlook. There are a number of short extracts 
from George Fox given, which, to my mind, 
clearly show that the author did not rightly 
view the language of the minute he comments 
upon. No Friends with whom I am ac- 
quainted (and I was present when those 
minutes were adopted), would at all deny the 
truth set forth in those extracts; there has 
been no one among us who has, to my knowl- 
edge, ever intimated a denial of the great and 
fundamental truth that the Holy Spirit visits 
or influences the hearts or minds of all men, 
hence the language of the minute, ‘ the Holy 
Spirit is sent to convince the ungodly of sin,’ 
&c. The minute is very brief, and hence does 
not state just how this is done; but I presume 
that no one would object to the statements 
of George in their connection, ‘that every 
man is enlightened by the Divine light of 
Christ ; that the grace of God that brings sal- 
vation appears to all men, and that a mani- 








festation of the Spirit is given to every man 
to profit withal.’ These are different state- 
ments of a truth that we all believe. But 
what that minute repudiates is the unscrip- 
tural statement that a portion (which accord- 
ing to Webster means a part) of the Holy 
Spirit is placed in the heart of every one. 
When the doctrine of the light within is so 
stated as to convey the thought that the Holy 
Spirit, or Christ by the Spirit, influences or 
visits the hearts of all men for their salvation 
there is no objection to the expression; but 
in the minute the meaning intended is stated 
to be a gift of a portion of the Holy Spirit in 
the heart of every one.” 

Without calling in question the sincerity 
of the writer of this letter, we remark that 
the apology he presents is by no means satis 
factory to us. According to him, the whole 
matter aimed at in the successive minutes is 
amere abstract idea, which no part of the 
Society of Friends entertains, so far as we 
know, in any improper or incorrect sense. To 
attack the doctrine of the Light of Christ io 
the heart, and issue a formal protest against 
it, merely through a fear that some minds 
may become involved in a metaphysical cloud, 
as to the proper meaning of the phrase, a “ por- 
tion of the Holy Spirit,” is little better than 
solemn trifling. Itis as irrational as it would 
be to denounce the scientific views of one 
who should speak of the sun’s coming into 
a room, where his rays entered. The ex- 
pression “a measure or portion of the Holy 
Spirit,’ has been in constant use by the So- 
ciety of Friends from its early days. Thus 
Robert Barclay in his Apology, § 11, Prop. 
5 and 6, says: 

“God, who out of his infinite love sent his 
Son, the Lord Jesus Christ, into the world, 
who tasted death for every man, hath given to 
every man, whether Jew or Gentile, Turk or 
Scythian, Indian or Barbarian, of whatsoever 
nation, country or place, a certain day or time 
of visitation: during which day or time it is 
possible for them to be saved, and to partake 
of the fruit of Christ’s death. 

“That for this end God hath communicated 
and given unto every man a measure of the 
light of his own Son, a measure of grace, or a 
measure of the Spirit, which the Scripture ex. 
presses by soveral names, as sometimes of the 
Seed of the kingdom, the Light that makes all 
things manifest, &ec. 

“That God in and by this Light and Seed, 
invites, calls, exhorts and strives with every 
man, in order to save him; which as it is 
received and not resisted, works the salva- 
tion of all, even of those who are ignorant of 
the death and sufferings of Christ, and of 
Adam’s fall. * * By which also are saved 
they that have the knowledge of Christ outwardly.” 

This fundamental doctrine of the Gospel as 
held by the Society of Friends is that which 
by the language of the minute of the Binns 
Select Meeting is aimed at, and described as 
“dangerous, unsoand and unscriptural.’’ 

Our correspondent appears to have con- 
vinced himself that something else isintended ; 
but so long as the language remains unaltered 
and the holding of our ancient views on this 
subject is regarded as a “ manifest disqualifi- 
cation for the station of minister or elder,” 
the outside world cannot place any confidence 
in the doctrinal soundness of the lody that 
issued it, whatever may be the sentiments of 
individuals among them. 

In order to guard against the cavil which 
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has now again been raised after the lapse of 
200 years, Robert Barclay further says, in § 13 
of same Propositions, ‘‘ By this Seed, Grace 
and Word of God, and Light wherewith we 
say every man is enlightened, and hath a 
measure of it which strives with him in order 
to save him, * * wo understand not the 
proper essence and nature of God, precisely 
taken, which is not divisible into parts and 
measures, * * but we understand a spirit- 
ual, heavenly and invisible principle, in which 
God as Father, Son and Spirit dwells; a 
measure of which divine and glorious Life is 
in all men as a Seed.” 

As we are writing mainly for those who 
profess to hold the doctrines of the Society of 
Friends, it is not needful to repeat the texts 
of Scripture and the solid arguments by which 
Robert Barclay establishes the truth of the 
positions here quoted from his book. Those 
who are desirous of examining further into 
this subject, can obtain his Proposition on 
Universal and Saving Light, which is bound 
by itself separate from the Apology at large, 
and kept for sale and distribution at Friends’ 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Dublin Yearly Meeting convened on 4th mo. 
30th. When the reports from the Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings were read, respecting 
the condition of the various meetings for wor- 
ship and discipline, a Friend spoke on the 
need of walking circumspectly, so that pro- 
fessing one thing, when we go out jnto the 
world, we should not practise another; we 
should take up our daily cross and deny our- 
selves, and follow the meek and lowly Saviour 
in simple obedience to the manifestations of 
his Spirit. We should avoid indolence, and 
be diligent in business, so as to be able to at- 
tend our week-day meetings without leaving 
it to the world to say that it would have been 
better for us to mind our business than to go 
to meeting. 

Another Friend remarked: “ We require 
silent waiting before the Lord to receive that 
nourishment and instruction which we stand 
in need of. The Society has a literature of 
deep and instructive volumes by minds deeply 
opened by the Spirit of Truth. In Dublin 
there are those amongst us who feel that there 
is an unauthorized ministry, and I believe 
this is one cause why our meetings are not 
more numerously attended.” 

Attention was called to the increasing num- 
ber of mixed marriages, twelve out of twenty- 
three being contrary to the rule. This seems 
to indicate that the alteration in marriage 
rules has not decreased the evil. When per- 
sons are united in marriage and are not united 
in religious feeling, it cannot result in the 
moral and religious welfare of their families. 

A proposal to let the Yearly Meeting circa- 
late by holding it at different places on dif- 
ferent years, was left over for consideration 
another year. 

The statistical returns showed the whole 
number of members to be 2948. of whom 173 
were children. The number of deaths during 
the year exceeded the births by five. 

A Friend calling attention to the neglect of 
the second meeting on First-day, said, “I 
have faith in our holy profession ; if the mem- 
bers would gather together in silent exercise 
before the Lord we should not go away un- 
comforted or unsatisfied. Hearts would be 
brought into united exercise that would be 
blessed of the Lord ; there would be raised up! 
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amongst young and old those who would 
speak well of the Lord’s name. I have faith 
in united exercise, when we feel that our in- 
terests are the same in the same spirit aod 
the same hope of eternal life. He who as- 
cended up on high and received gifts for men 
would communicate those gifts.’ 

Another (whose proper place would not 
seem to be in membership with the Society 
of Friends) said, that in George Fox’s time, 
the Bible ‘‘was much used” (as the context 
implies), in our meetings for worship. This 
is an erroneous statement, for though there 
are references to such use in the writings of 
our early members, yet it is spoken of in such 
a way as toimply that it was not a customary 
thing. The same person spoke of many of 
our members going elsewhere to be converted, 
and sending written requests for prayer else- 
where and not to us, as an evidence of the 
want of spiritual life among us. The Bible 
he called the Word of God, and said it was a 
grave mistake putting the Scriptures in the 
secondary place. 

In reply to these remarks, one Friend said, 
‘We have been gathered 250 years by Gospel 
principles. One of these testimonies is that 
the Word of God is He who was in the bosom 
of the Father before the world was. I pat it 
to the meeting if it will be right to use these 
opportunities to overturn or controvert the 
established doctrines of the Society.” 

Another thought, “the great cause of our 
leanness is that our minds are so preoccupied 
with things around, that the Lord does not 
get that full surrender He should have of our 
time, energy, talents,” &. 

Another said, “ Mourning, lamentation and 
woe are written on every page of our history 
of late years. We are gradually sliding aside 
from the testimonies we were raised up to 
proclaim to the world.” 

Another: “Our very standing as a Society 
depends on individual faithfulness. The read- 
ing of Scripture will not do what we want. 
We want to come to meet our blessed Saviour, 
not to hear man. We want more consecra- 
tion. * * * The Lord will bless the provision 
of Zion. He will satisfy her poor with bread. 
‘ Ask and ye shall receive. Seek and ye shall 
find. Knock and it shall be opened unto you.’ ” 

Another spoke of our Society as being in a 
transition state, and said, ‘‘ Putting the Scrip- 
tures before the Spirit lies at the root of the dif- 
ference between early and modern Friends.” 
He further remarked, “If we had not the 
Scriptures, which tell us of that satisfactory 
propitiatory offering of himself by Christ upon 
Calvary, the law of the Spirit of life would 
still condemn sin in the heart, and giving up 
to His convictions, we would come to know 
tho old man to be crucified and slain, and to 
experience the baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
and of fire, and of the new man to be raised 
within us by His resurrection power, and to 
eat of that flesh and drink of that blood of 
which the Saviour said ‘ Except ye eat the 
flesh and drink the blood of the Son of Man, 
ye have no life in you.’ Are we in this dis- 
pensation—of which it was declared, ‘I will 
pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, and their 
sons and daughters shall prophesy’—in a 
worse condition than Knoch and Abraham, 
and Isaac and Jacob, of one of whom it was 
said ‘Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and 
he saw it and was glad!’ The early Friends 
did not come to a knowledge of the doctrines 
of truth by studying the Scriptures; they had 
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all that, before they came to know them, but 
they came to a knowledge of the doctrines we 
profess, by experiencing in themselves. Wil- 
liam Penn clearly shows, that there is no re- 
ligious body that values the Scriptures more 
highly than Friends do. But they held that 
to be the Word of God, whici was in the be- 
ginning with God, and was God, and was 
made flesh and dwelt amongst us. Let us 
prize the Scriptures; let us read them in 
private and in our families; but when we 
come to our meetings, let us come up to a 
higher platform, to worship ‘ the God of Abra- 


ham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of| 


Jacob.’ To Him, the fountain of living waters, 
the early Friends gathered in their meetings 
for worship, and in the overflowing of his fal- 
ness they found abundant sufficiency for all 
their need. But now some think that with- 
out reading the Scriptures in our meetings 
for worship we cannot get along, and thus, 
this people is turning back to those things out 
of which this Society was gathered.” 

The Clerk, at a subsequent sitting, pro- 
duced the following minute, which was agreed 
to: ‘* We fully acknowledge the liberty which 
every individual Friend has of making use of 
the Holy Scriptures, by reading a portion in 
meetings for worship, as he may be led by the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, and under the 
directing power of the Head of the Church, 
but we would affectionately express our judg- 
ment that care should be tuken in this respect 
to do all things in good order, and subject to 
the same judgment as communications in the 
ministry.” 


The old edition of the Book of Advices of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to its members 
having been exhausted, the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings has issued a new edition, in which 
are incladed some of the advices issued by the 
Yearly Meeting from time to time since the 
preparation of the previous edition. 

As many of these contain valuable hints 
applicable to the present time, we believe it 
will be acceptable to some of our readers to 
see them in the columns of our paper. We 
commence their publication in the present 
number of our journal, under the heading, 
“ Additional Advices.” We trust some who 
may read them will derive instruction there- 
from, and be strengthened in their desires and 
efforts to live in accordance with the Chris- 
tian standard. 


We have received the fourth number of the 
American Antiquarian, containing interesting 
articles on mounds, shell-beds, and other traces 
of the former inbabitants of this country, and 
on the history, movements and character of 
the Indian races. 

The first article is on the Emblematic 
Mounds of Wisconsin, and contains several il- 
lustrations of such structures, built in the shape 
of animals, such as deer, bear, squirrel, &c. 

Notice is given that the publication office 
has been removed from Cleveland, to Nos. 
162 and 164 Clark street, Chicago. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—According to the local weather 
report, the average temperature for the Sixth month 
was 71.7 degrees, which is just the average for the past 
nine years. The highest temperature was 93 degrees, 
on the Ist, and the lowest on the 7th, 49 degrees. The 
number of days on which rain fell, fourteen; and the 
total rainfall 6.77 inches, which is three inches above 
the average for the last nine years, Prevailing direc- 
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tion of the wind, southwest. Maximum velocity, thirty 


miles per hour. 

The President’s veto of the marshals appropriation 
bill was received and read in the House on the 30th. 
The question being taken on the passage of the bill over 
the veto, it failed for want of two-thirds in the affirma- 
tive. A message was also received from the President, 
urging immediate appropriations for marshals and their 
deputies; but it was expected Congress would adjourn 
without making any such provision. The Senate Fi- 
nance Committee has postponed the further considera- 
tion of the House bill providing for the redemption of 
trade dollars, until the next session of Congress. 

On the 27th ult., a boiler in the saw-mill of A. Wilt 
& Son, on Front St. near Brown, in this city, exploded, 
wrecking the boiler-house and several dwellings in a 
court near by. The engineer, and a woman and two 
children living in one of the dwellings, were killed. 

The receipts of the Government for the year ending 
6th mo. 30th, were $265,500,000; the expenditures 
$256,900,000: leaving a surplus of $8,600,000 applicable 
to the sinking fund. 

A comprehensive review of the production and prices 
of American iron, recently published, shows some re- 
markable fluctuations. The effect of our present tariff, 
first showed itself clearly soon after the close of the civil 
war in 1866, when there was a sudden leap to 1,350,313 
tons, from 931,582 tons in 1865. The amount produced 
thenceforward rises steadily until the maximum of 
2,868,278 tons is reached in 1873, falling after the panic 
to 2,093,236 tons, in 1876, then rising again to 2,577,361 
tons last year. Prices and their changes are even more 
striking. A ton of pig iron in 1844, cost $25.75. Not- 
withstanding improved methods of smelting, the tariff 
and a depreciated currency carried the price up to 
$59.25 in 1864. In 1873 the cost of a ton was $42.75, 
and the lowest figure was reached last year, $17.62. A 
ton of iron rails cost #62.25 in 1848, $126 in 1864, 
$76.66 in 1873, last year $33.75. 

The U. 8S. Assay Office in New York, has received a 
specimen of the great meteor, which recently fell in 
Northern Yowa, the largest piece, weighing about 380 
pounds, having been dug out of fourteen feet of earth. 
A cursory examination shows the presence of a large 
quantity of soft iron, something, it is said, rarely dis- 
covered in such conditions. One or two other of its 
constituents are interesting from their rarity. The 
assay will be of no small interest to the scientific world. 

The new Guion steamer, Arizona, left New York at 
5.35 A. M., on the 17th of 6th month, and arrived at 
Queenstown at 7.20 A. M., on the 25th, which is stated 
to be the shortest passage ever made. 

Late on the afternoon of the 28th ult., two storms 
met over the lower part of Baltimore, and swept the 
water front of that city, doing great damage. Nearly 
one hundred buildings were unroofed, and windows 
broken by hail. One man was drowned, and several 
injured by being blown out of their carriages or over- 
turned in their vehicles, 

The report of the Agricultural Department for 6th 
mo., shows the acreage of oats has decreased about 4 
per cent., and the general condition is unfavorable in 
nearly all sections of the Union. The decrease in rye 
is about the same. Corn is backward owing to the 
drought. In some localities the seed did not germinate. 
The condition of clover is very low except in the New 
England States, and those bordering on the Gulf of 
Mexico. The prospect for fruit is unfavorable. A 
carefully prepared paper on the prospects of the pen- 
insular peach crop, estimates the marketable yield at 
3,997,900 baskets. At home there will be from 500,000 
to 1,000,000 baskets, dried and canned, so that the en- 
tire crop is expected to be about 4,000,000 baskets. 

The deaths in Philadelphia during the past week were 
253. Since the beginning of the present year 7887, which 
is an increase of 156 over the same period last year. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. sixes, 1881, registered, 104}; do. 
coupon, 107$; 5’s, 1881, 104; 43 per cents, 106}; 4 
per cents, 1034. 

Cotton.—Sales of middlings at 12} a 13 cts. per Ib. 
for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleam—Crude, 6 cts. in barrels, and standard 
white 6§ a 6} cts. for export, and 9} a 9} cts. per gallon 
for home use. Linseed oil, 64 a 65 cts.; Lard oil, 48 
cts.; Sperm, 77} cts. for crude, and 95 a 98 cts. per 
gallon for refined. 

Fresh Fruits.—Apples, $2.50 a $3.00 per barrel. 
Peaches, $3.50 a $4 per box. Strawberries, 5 a 25 cts. 
per quart, as to quality. Raspberries, 15 a 17 cts. per 
pint. Cherries, 7 a 9 cts. per pound. 

Flour.—The market is dull and steady. Minnesota 
extra, $4.50 a $5.25; western do. at $5.50 a $5.75, and 

mt and other high grades, $6 a $8. Rye flour, 

10 a $3,124. 


Grain.—Wheat market firmer—red, $1.18 ; amber, 
$1.18 a $1.20. Rye, 59 a 60 cts. Corn, 41 a 44 ets, 
Oats, mixed, 34} cts., and white, 36 a 38 cts.; choice, 
40 cts. per bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 70 a 85 cts. per 100 
pounds; mixed, 55 a 65 cts.; straw, 85 to $1 per 100 
pounds. There were sold during the week 308 loads 
of hay, and 40 loads straw. 

Beef cattle—4723 head arrived and sold at 38 a 6 ets, 
as to quality. Sheep were dull and rather lower, 15,000 
head sold at 3 a 4} cts. per pound; lambs, 44 a 6 cts, 
asto condition. Hogs, 5} a 6 cts. per pound. 

Forrign.— The Standard in a financial article of the 
26th ult. says, a novel feature at the Bank of England 
was the receipt of £120,000 from the United States, re- 
mitted in payment of called American bonds, returned 
to New York for redemption. 

The total number of pieces coined at the British 
mint during last year, was 24,491,230, representing a 
value of about $13,928,960. There were 22,823,240 
British coins, the value of these, gold, £2,132,245 10s.; 
silver, £614,426 11s. 10d.; bronze, £18,664 1s. 34d. 

Recent estimates do not place Great Britain as the 
wealthiest country, as has been considered. France 
values her private property, real and personal, at $43,- 
110,600,000, and her navy, palaces, public buildings 
and other public property, excepting highways, at 
$1,475,000,000, making $44,585,600,000. Aggregate 
estimates for England, Scotland and Ireland, without 
public highways, is $42,500,000,000. Real estate in 
France greatly exceeds in area that of England, while 
in the latter there is a great excess of personal property 
over the former. 

From Berlin it is reported that arson is rife in St, 
Petersburg and in every part of Russia. The town of 
Szyran, on the Volga, has been nearly destroyed by fire, 

Information received from East Russia, states that 
besides the 12,000 exiles appointed to leave Niznei 
Novogorod this summer, there are 3000 at Kazan and 
5000 at Samara, thus making an aggregate of 12,000 
persons; and this does not include the vast number 
arrested at St. Petersburg, or the Nihilists in prison in 
nearly every town, which is expected will increase the 
number to 50,000. The Russians who have emigrated 
to Brazil are returning in large numbers to Europe. 

The Indian Government has received information 
that Abdul Rapman, the pretender to the Afghan 
throne, who has hitherto lived under Russian protee- 
tion, has invaded Badakshan, and that the Afghan 
troops in Balkh have revolted. 

According to official statistics, Holland exported in 
the sixteen years, from 1861 to 1877, more than eight: 
million dollars worth of onions and flowers, an average 
of half a million dollars worth a year. 

In a lecture at Amiens, Ferdinand de Lesseps stated 
the first sod of the Panama Canal would be turned on 
Ist mo. Ist, 1880, and that with 40,000 navvies, includ- 
ing some Chinese and 15,000 Brazillian negroes, the 
work would be completed in eight years. 

It is expected the St. Gothard Tunnel will be com- 
pleted by the end of 11th month. The point now 
reached on the Airolo side is 1281 metres, that on the 
Goeschenen side 649 metres from the centre of the 
mountain, and it is expected the junction of the two 
galleries will be made some 300 metres from the centre 
on its southern side. 

The exports of Egypt in 1778, were about $40,000,- 
000, in 1877 about +60,000,000, and in 1876 about $90,- 
000,000. These figures, says a correspondent of the 
London Times, are worthy of study by every one who 
holds Egypt a rich country and able to pay her debt. 
The assigned reason for the decrease is the falling off of 
the crops. 


CORRECTION .—In essay “The Seed of the King- 
dom,” in last issue of “ The Friend,” at 32d line, for 
margin, read “ manger.” 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Our friends Benjamin W. and Rebecca G. emer 
having resigned their positions as Superintendent an 
Matron of Westtown Boarding School, Friends who 
may feel drawn to engage in the important and respon- 
sible duties of superintending this Institution, are re- 
quested to communicate with either of the undersigned. 
The present Superintendents desire to be released in 
4th month next, or earlier. 

William P. Townsend, West Chester, Pa. 

John S. Comfort, Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St. = 

Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Pa. 

Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 





